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Trying Again 



Diplomats from all 16 North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and the 7 Warsaw Pact countries took their 
scats in Vienna, Austria, in ivlarch 1989 to begin new negotia- 
tions on (Conventional Ai-med Forces in Europe (QNJE)* 
aimed at reducing forces in the area from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Ural Mountains in the Soviet Union. They convened 
some 16 years after an earlier generation of negotiators rep- 
resenting the same alliances had first met in the capital of 
neutral Austria to negotiate Mutual and Balanced Force Re- 
ductions (MBFR) in Central Europe. Since that time, several 
U.S. Adm.inistrations, governments in Western Europe, and 
general secretaries in the Soviet Union have come and gone. 
Detente bloomed, withered on the vine, and then came to life 
again. But no troop reduction agreement was ever reached. 

Now, conventional arms control appears to have been 
given new life. As a prelude to the negotiations, Soviet (Gen- 
eral Secretaiy Mikhail S. Gorbachev raised expectations for 

*'l'hv!ir ui'jrolmtintis litwi' hmi kiimini in the W'nl as C'.S"/' (Comwnlimud SlabiUt\ 
Talks). I'hi' I '.S. Dpparlmnit of Stair now ajijmin to prefer rrfrmiiK to llirm as CJ'K 
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progress willi his December 1988 promise to make substan- 
tial unilateral reductions in Soviet armed forces. And Presi- 
dent George Bush has said that his Administration would 
devote a high priorit)' to conventional arms control. If the 
participants exploit fully opportunities presented by the new- 
negotiations, they could revolutionize political and militan' 
relations in Europe. 

The 1973 and i989 negotiating efforts share more than 
their Viennese setting. The earlier talks came at a time of 
warming East-West relations, as do the new C>\JFE negotia- 
tions. The mutual force reduction negotiations and the con- 
current (Conference on Security and (Cooperation in Europe 
((]S(]E), which had been sought by the Soviet Union and its 
East European allies to confirm the post-World War II 
boundaries in E;;rope, including the division of C.erniany, 
followed on the heels of successful negotiations to resolve 
outstanding East-West differences over Berlin. The negotia- 
tions were gi\en impetus b\' West Germany's OslpolUik (policy 
toward the East), which sought to open new diplomatic doors 
to the Federal Republic of (Germany's (FRG) East European 
neighbors. 

The current GAFE talks follow on the successful conclu- 
sion of the U.S.-Soviet treaty eliminating intermediate-range 
nuclear force (INF) missiles. They may well benefit from dra- 
matic improvements in U.S.-Soviet bilateral relations and 
from prospects for an accord in the Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Talks (START), which have been moving slowly toward 
substantial reductions in U.S. and Soviet strategic nuclear 
arsenals. Parallel negotiations In Vienna among all the GSGE 
participants will seek to strengthen confidence-building 
measures in Europe. 

In addition, both negotiations began in times of strong 
pressures to reduce U.S. defense commitments overseas. In 
1973, Senator Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) was continuing his 
efforts to reduce troops in Einope to bring U.S. connnit- 
ments more in line with his view of L'.S. political interests and 
economic capabilities. In the late 1980s, many Americans 



once again view the United States as overextended militarily 
and disadvantaged economically by the costs of trade and 
security relationships with its major allies. 

In the early 1970s, President Richard M. Nixon's Admini- 
stration used the prospect of negotiated cuts in NATO and 
Warsaw Pact forces to deter congres^ionally mandated unilat- 
eral cuts in U.S. forces. The opening of the CAFE negotia- 
tions appears to have diminished support in the U.S. Con- 
gress for, and probably postponed, unilateral cuts in the U.S. 
presence in Europe. 

These similarities notwithstanding, there are some striking 
differences. Perhaps most important are the potentially revo- 
lutionaiy changes in Soviet attitudes toward defense and 
arms control introduced by Gorbachev. When the MBFR 
talks began, the West had litde hope or expectation that the 
negotiations would fimdamentally alter the militaiT confron- 
tation with the East. Most obsen'ers assumed that the Soviet 
Union did not have the political flexibility or militaiy re- 
straint that would be required to build a more cooperative 
European security system. Accordingly, NATO participants 
set relatively modest goals for the MBFR talks. Today, while 
there are no guarantees that negotiations will succeed, the 
signals from Moscow are much more hopeful than they were 
in 1973. Recent changes in SoNiet policy suggest that the new 
conventional arms talks could become a means for overcom- 
ing the East-West confrontation rather than simply a forum 
to record its perpetuation, hi all likelihood, the negotiations 
in their early stages ,vill include a blend of competitive and 
cooperative impiil.ses, reflecting the period of transition in 
East-West relations that the tAvo sides appear to have entered. 

Although there arc many uncertainties about future Soviet 
policies, the NATO countries cannot afford to miss what may 
be a unique opportimity to encourage the Soviet Union to 
redefine its political goals and restructure its militaiT forces 
so as to reduce in real terms the threats to Western values, 
interests and security. 

The new Bush Administration and the new Congress may 
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have to give sci ions thought to the broader goals the United 
States should seek in this highly political arms control proc- 
ess. Some Americans may see the negotiations as a way for 
the United States salely to disengage I'rom active involvement 
in Einopean security affairs. Others may sec the negotiations 
as a way for the United Stales to help shape and participate in 
a new European security system. Yet others may see the nego- 
tiations simply as a vehicle for maintaining the slants quo, 
protecting the Western alliance and presening the U.S. role 
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in that alliance while rebutiing Warsaw Pact proposals for 
change. 

This HtAoi.iNF. Si-RiES surs'eys prospects for this new phase 
of European security negotiations against the backdrop of 
previous efforts to mitigate the niilitai-y confrontation in 
Europe. It examines the factors that could determine 
whether the negotiations will lead toward a new era in East- 
West relations or simply back into the deadlock of data dis- 
putes, political propaganda and continuing mutual mistrust. 
Along the way, it suggests the range of important choices that 
the United States and its allies will have to make in this dy- 
namic period in relations between East and West and among 
the Western allies themselves. 
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Prelude to Arms Control 



ven before the final surrender ol' Nazi Germany in 1945, 



JL_j the anti-Axis alHance between the United States, Brit- 
iMn, France and the Sov'.et U'<ion hnd begun to break down 
over issues related to th,> future shape of postwar Europe. 
Initial East-West differences focused particularly on the status 
of Germany. The Soviet Union had moved swiftly after the 
defeat of Germany to consolidate its political and militaiy 
control of Germany's eastern half while supporting Commu- 
nist takeovers of East European governments. Moscow de- 
manded reparations and influence over the economic and 
industrial development of all Germany, including areas occu- 
pied by the Western allies. The United States, France and 
Britain rejected the Soviet demands and decided in 1948 to 
establish a German government in their occupation zones. 
The Soviet response was quick and decisive. Soviet-backed 
Commimist' took over the government in Czechoslovakia 
and, in June i948, the So\'ict Union blocked all land access to 
Berlin, the former capital of Germany, which was in the So- 
viet zone biu under four-power occupation. Joint Western 
efforts to defeat the blockade peacefully through the Berlin 
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"airlift" signaled the West's determination not to back down 
to Soviet intimidation;. Challenged by the Soviet Union's 
expansionist behavior in Central Europe and by fears that 
Moscow would attempt to use military power to spread com- 
munism over the rest of Europe, the Western nations organ- 
ised to defend themselves. 

The North Atlantic Treaty was signed on April 4, 1949, by 
Belgium, Britain, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Noway, Poitugal and the 
United States. Greece and Turkey joined in 1952, West Ger- 
many in 1955, and Spain in 1982. NATO became the princi- 
pal frank?work for coordinating Western defense efforts, and 
the United States agreed to deploy substantial numbers of 
forces in Europe to help defend against a potential Soviet or 
East European attack. In peacetime, NATO's Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe (SACEUR), a posidon held by Ameri- 
can generals since December 1950, has only token forces un- 
der his command. But in a crisis, substantial European and 
North American forces would become an integrated fighting 
force operating under SACEUR command. 

The Soviet Union and the governments of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland and 
Romania formed the Warsaw Pact in 1955, after West Ger- 
many joined NATO. (Albania formally withdrew from War- 
saw Pact membership in 1968.) The Soviet Union justified 
the East European alliance as a response to the formation of 
NATO in the West, but the Warsaw Pact clearly served to 
strengthen Moscow's control over its allies as well as integrate 
their military efforts. The Warsaw Treaty expressly supported 
"the adoption of effective measures for the general reduction 
of armaments and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and 
other weapons of mass destruction," refle^^nng Moscow's 
deep concern about the Western lead in nuclear weapons 
technology. By the mid-1950s, Europe was clearly split into 
competing ideological, political, economic and militai7 
groupings, with a divided Germany at its heart. 

The militaiy forces the Soviet Union built up in Eastern 
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Europe were numerically superior to those of the Western 
countries. The NATO allies had agreed at Lisbon, Portugal, 
in 1952 that they would cope with this superiorit}' through a 
large expansion of their own conventional forces. EfforLs to 
achieve a conventional balance, however, fell by the wayside 
as West Europeans gave precedence to economic reconstruc- 
tion and recoveiy and the United States pledged that it 
would use nuclear weapons against the Soviet Union should 
Soviet forces attack Western Europe. 

As a consequence, the United States and the Soviet Union 
mainUiined substantial numbers of troops and military equip- 
ment in Central Europe. In both cases, however, the forces 
were intended to play roles beyond the apparent tasks of 
preparing for a potential conflict. The U.S. forces were in 
part a symbol of Ajiierican leadership of the Western coali- 
tion and a "trip wire" to activate a U.S. nuclear response 
against Soviet aggression. Soviet forces were both a symbol of 
the preeminent role of the U.S.S.R. in its alliance and a tool 
for maintaining by force, or the implicit threat of force, the 
internal cohesion of that alliance. 

U.S. and Soviet forces throughout the posuvar era have 
continued to perform important political as well as military 
functions in their respective alliances. This basic point illus- 
U'ates why conventional arms conU'ol elTorls should be under- 
stood as negotiations about the political future of Europe 
and the U.S. and Soviet roles in that fiiUu'e. 

From Cold War to Detente 

At the peak of the cold war in the 1950s, both the Soviet 
Union and Western nations made a number of proposals to 
end the division of Germany. Such proposals inevitably in- 
cluded arms control, although in the deeply mistrustful po- 
litical environment there seemed little chance for serious ne- 
gotiations. In March 1952, a month after the NATO allies 
had agreed to include West German military capabilides in 
Western defenses, the Soviet Union presented a draft peace 
treaty that proposed reunifying and neutralizing Germany, 
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allowing it minima! armed forces. Tb.e Western allies rejected 
the proposed treat)' as an attempt to undermine their iieces- 
saiy and legitimate defense efforts, and proposed free elec- 
tions to permit a imitcd Germany to make its own choice of 
alliances. The Soviet proposal was a forertmner of niimei-ous 
attempts in subsequent years to avoid the establishment of 
West Ciernian armed forces and to block improvements in 
NATO defense capabilities. 

Even after the FRG had joined NATO, the maneuvering 
continued and Western and Eastern aims control proposals 
became more complex. At the July 1955 simimit meeting 
among the Big Four wartime allies, Soviet Premier Nikolai A. 
Bulganin proposed a ban on the first use of nuclear weapons, 
a proposal that lias since become a standard feature of the 
Soviet arms control repertoire. Bulganin also called for a 
system of control posts at ports, railroad junctions and air- 
fields to report on potentially dangerous militar)- activities. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower contributed to the summit 
the suggestion that the United States and the Soviet Union 
allow aerial inspection of their territoiy — the open-skies in- 
spection proposal — to help give warning of preparations for 
surprise attack. 

Wlien the foreign ministers of the four powers met in the 
fall of 1955 to disctiss the status of Germany, the Western 
allies produced their own reimification plan, which included 
arms control provisions. They proposed limits on militan- 
force deployments in /ones of demarcation between a reuni- 
fied German)' and its East European neighbors and on-site in- 
spection and othei' cooperative measures to ensure compli- 
ance and also U) enhance warning of surprise attack. 

Of the smaller East European countries, Poland piaved the 
most active part in achancing proposals for arms control in 
Europe. Polish Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki in 1957 
called for a nuclear-free /one in Gentral Europe, covering 
West and East CJermany, Poland and Czechoslovakia. Subse- 
quent versions of the Rapacki Plan included reductions of 
and controls on nonnuclear forces in this area. 
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In November 1958, a surprise-allack conference was con- 
vened in Geneva at President Eisenhower's initiative. In an- 
swer to the West's plan for detecting preparations for sur- 
prise attack, the Soviets put forward an elaborate version of 
the Rapacki Plan, which included mutual inspection provi- 
sions for Etiropean, SoNiet and U.S. territoi7, ground obsen'a- 
tion posts, aerial obsen'ation and cooperative interpretation 
of photographs resulting from the obseiTation flights. 

These early proposals failed because their implementation 
would have required East-West agreement on a cooperative 
political framework fo'- Europe. In the 1950s and for most of 
the \ears since, there has been little agreement on that 
framework. The U.S.S.R.'s proposals appeared intended to 
extend the sphere of Soviet po^A'er. Western proposals un- 
doubtedly looked to the Soviets like attempts to ensiue the 
integration of a united Germany into the Western commu- 
nity of nations — which, in fact, was the only outcome accept- 
able to the FRG go\ernmcnt and its Western allies. As a con- 
sequence, the early proposals for con\entional and nuclear 
arms contiol in Eiu\)pe made no headway. In the early 1960s, 
however, two major events dramatized the intensity of the 
East-W*>st political confrontation, also highlighting its dan- 
gers, and the context for arms control began to change. In 
1961 East Germany constructed the wall separating East and 
West Berlin, and in 1962 the Soviet Unicm placed missiles in 
C>uba. 

The fact that the West did not use force to challenge the 
wall's construction symbolized its political acceptance of 
Germany's division — at least for the foreseeaioie fiUure. The 
S()\iet deployment of offensive nuclear missiles in (kiba in 
1962, which led to the brink of nuclear war, focused world- 
wide attention on the possibility oi" accidental or inadvertent 
iiuelear eonlhct. The United States and the Soviet Union 
became more serious about the need to regularize their 
nuclear relationship. This led to the Limited Test Ban Treaty 
of 1963 in which the United States, the Soviet I'nion and 
Britain agreed to stop testing nuclear weapons in the atmos- 
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phere and subsequently to the U.S.-Soviet agreement to 
begin the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT). The 
opening of the SALT talks was postponed but not prevented 
by Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968, demonsti-at- 
ing tlie priority the West had placed on arms control in spite 
of continuing differences over the division of Europe. 

In addition, the Soviet Union under the new leadership of 
General Secretaiy Leonid L Brezhnev had begun in the 
1960s to sItlow a more benign face to the West. The less bellig- 
erent Soviet approach, featuring calls for a European securicy 
conference, ushered in a period of great expectations about 
the possibilities for improved East-West relations. The NATO 
countries, responding to the u-ansition from cold war to 
detente, modified their objectives along the lines of a study 
conducted under the leadership of Belgian Foreign Minister 
Pierre Harmei. The Harme' report, adopted by the allies in 
1967, asserted that NATO would not only continue to pre- 
pare to defend against and hopefully deter aggressive Warsaw 
Pact behavior to ensure Western security but in the future it 
would also seek actively to expand cooperation with Eastern 
Europe. As part of this new NATO approach, the allies subse- 
quently proposed mutual and balanced force reductions of 
NATO and Warsaw Pact forces. NATO argued that real im- 
provements in East-West relations would require that the 
Warsaw Pact remove the militaiy threats that remained the 
major cause of East-West tension. 
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The First Attempts: 
MBFR and CSCE 



In January 1973, representatives of 12 NATO and all 7 
Warsaw Pact states gathered in Vienna to start negotia- 
tions on mutual force reductions in Central Europe. Only 
one major European power, France, refused to participate: 
its government judged that negotiations were likely to inten- 
sify rather than overcome the division of Europe. 

NATO had conceived of the MBFR talks essentially as a 
diplomatic counter to Soviet proposals for a European secu- 
rity conference. In secret bilateral discussions with the Soviet 
Union conducted by President Nixon's national security 
adviser and later secretaiy of slate, Heniy A. Kissinger, the 
West signaled its willingness to begin to arrange a security 
conference if the Soviets would help complete a new quadri- 
partite agreement on Berlin and take part in preparatory 
talks aimed at reducing military forces in Central Europe. 
The Berlin agreement, regularizing access to Berlin from the 
West, was concluded in June 1972 after West Germany had 
ratified normalization treaties with the Soviet Union and 
Poland. In May 1972, President Nixon iiad signed the SALT I 
accord in Moscow placing limits on U.S. and Soviet strategic 
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nuclear forces, and the NATO foreign ministers agreed "to 
enter into multilateral conversations concerned with a Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe" and "that 
muldlateral exploration on mutual and balanced force re- 
ductions should be imdertaken as soon as practicable, either 
before or in parallel with multilateral preparatoiy talks" on 
such a security conference. The CSCE discussions opened in 
Helsinki, Finland, in November 1972. 

Even though the Western allies had proposed MBFR, they 
entered the negotiations with a politically weak position. For 
more than 20 years, the NATO countries had failed to match 
the convendonal force efforts of the Warsaw Pact. They were, 
in effect, asking the East to abandon militniy advantages that 
NATO countries had not been able to offset through their 
own defense efforts. 

Two additional factors weakened the West's negotiating 
posiuon: diminishing support in the United States for a con- 
tinued troop presence in Europe and the growth of detente 
expectations in Western Europe. The Vietnam War had 
turned the U.S. public against all foreign entanglements. 
With the United States under pressure to make unilateral 
cuts, it was, in fact, something of a mystery why the Soviets 
agreed to the negotiations in the first place. Almost all ob- 
sei-vers were surprised when Soviet leader Brezhnev chal- 
lenged the West in a speech in Tiflis, U.S.S.R., in May 1971 to 
"taste the wine" of mutual reductions. 

Benefiting from hindsiglu, Soviet motivations are clearer. 
Moscow wanted a security conference — the CSCE — to ratify 
the postwar status quo in Europe and wanted it badly enough 
to agree to force-reduction negotiations. Willingness to talk 
did not require any commitments to reduce forces, and the 
simple existence of the negotiations could ser\'e to augment 
the aura of detente that had already had a positive effect — 
measured by Soviet interests — on West European public 
opinion. The Soviets also might have foreseen opportunities 
for disrupting the Western alliance and possibly winning a 
formal role in the determination of future West European, 
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Table 1 

Participants in European Arms Control Negotiations 


Parlicipants' 


CSCE/ 
CDE 


CAFE 
Negotiations 


MI 

Direct 


JFR- 

Special 


NATO 

Belgium 

Britain 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

(k-rmany (FRO) 

Circece 

Iceland 

Italy 

l.iixcmbonrg 

Netherlands 

N()i"\vay 

Portugal 

Spain 

Tiirkcv 

U.S. 


✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 


✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 


✓ 

✓ 

✓ 
✓ 

✓ 


✓ 
✓ 

✓ 

✓ 


WARSAW FACT 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

(ierniany (C.DR) 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

U.S.S.R, 


✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 


✓ 
✓ 

✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 
✓ 


✓ 
✓ 

✓ 

✓ 


✓ 

✓ 
✓ 


NEUTRAL/ 
NONALIGNED' 


✓ 








'Albania liasihoscn no) lii parlicipale in the (ISC lli or other liuropcan security nc- 
goiiatioiis. 

'Direct MBKR participants wore lliose who had lerritoiy or forces in (he agrci-d 
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and particularly West German, miiilai7 capabilities. It is also 
possible that the So\det Union may have regarded a unilateral 
American withdrawal from Europe as potentially destabil- 
izing, particularly to the extent that it would have increased 
the relative importance of West Germany. 

The second factor tlia;. weakened the Western negotiating 
position was the growing belief in Western Europe that Soviet 
intentions were essentially benign. The combination of U.S. 
weakness and West European percepdons of a reduced So- 
viet threat put the Soviet Union in a very strong bargaining 
position. 

For the first half of 1973, Eastern and Western delegations 
in Vienna slowly worked out the ground rules for the negotia- 
tions. For a few months, they took turns hosUng "cocktail 
plenaries" in and around Vienna. Formal plenaries could not 
be held in part because the negotiators could not agree on 
the order in which delegations would be seated or on the 
more serious issues of whose terriloi^ and forces were to be 
included in reductions. Those present that spring nonethe- 
less sensed that they might be pardcipating in something 
creative — never suspecting that they were launching negotia- 
tions that would go on without result for over 15 years! 

The opening posidons of the two sides guaranteed dead- 
lock. The West sought asymmetrical reducuons in Warsaw 
Pact forces, based on the premise that the Eastern bloc en- 
joyed clear advantages in geography, manpower and the 
structure and equipment of its forces over NATO and that 
these disparities were the principal threat to security in Cen- 
tral Europe. The West therefore pressed for an equal ceiling 
for both alliances on full-dme, active-duty ground and air 
force manpower in the reduction area. 

The Warsaw Pact wanted equal percentage cuts in armed 
forces in the reducdon area. It initially appeared to acknowl- 
edge it had more men in uniform in die area but argued that 
the exisdng "correlation of forces" was a stable one. Within 
two years, the Warsaw Pact changed its line: it argued that 
rough parity existed benveen its forces and NATO's, and that 
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an accord should simply reduce those forces to lower levels. 

hi 1975, NATO deviated from its exclusive focus on reduc- 
ing manpower and sweetened its earlier proposal with a 
"mixed-package" deal. It offered to trade cuts in U.S. nuclear 
delivery systems in Europe, including 1,000 nuclear war- 
heads, for removal of a Soviet tank corps (5 divisions, 70,000 
personnel and 1,700 tanks) plus other Warsaw Pact man- 
power reductions to a ceiling equal to that of NATO. The 
proposal was never accepted by the East and was withdrav/n 
in 1979. 

Over the years, agreement was nevertheless reached on a 
number of points: 

A the overall goal to reduce active-diUy manpower to 
700,000 ground force personnel and a total of 900,000 
ground and air force personnel on both sides; 
A reductions in phases, with the United Slates and the So- 
viet Union making initial cuts; 

A the return of withdrawn forces to national territoiy and 
no redeployment in a way that would undermine the agree- 
ment; 

A certain measures accompanying the reductions to ensure 
confidence in future compliance with the accord. 

hi spite of this progress, disagreement over how many 
forces the Warsaw Pact maintained in the reduction area 
remained a major obstacle. In December 1985, the West 
proposed that this "data dispute" be put aside, initial small 
U.S.-Soviet cuts should be taken, and intensive monitoring 
measures should be implemented to help establish an agreed 
data base. 

The Warsaw Pact rejected the West's 1985 proposal, argu- 
ing that the highly intrusive inspection measures (25 ground 
and 5 air inspection trips on six hours notice for each side 
each year for three years) were excessive for such a limited re- 
duction accord. Instead, the Warsaw Pact uadons, meeting in 
Budapest, Hiingaiy, in June 1986, unveiled a "comprehensive 
approach" to the reduction of nuclear and conventional 
arms in Europe based on ideas originally proposed by Gor- 
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bachev on April 18 in East Berlin. The "Budapest appeal" 
called for substantial NATO and Warsaw Pact troop reduc- 
tions from the Atlantic Ocean to the Ural Mountains in the 
Soviet Union, accompanied by reductions in nuclear weap- 
ons, air forces and other armaments. The appeal incorpo- 
rated a much broader geographic framework than that pro- 
vided by MBFR, importantly including the European por- 
tions of the Soviet Union in the potential reduction area. 

just prior to the Budapest meeting, the fc.reign ministers 
of NATO had announced the formation of a "high-level task 
force on conventional arms control" to reexamine its ap- 
proach in the light of emerging new Soviet positions. In 
December 1986, this study led the NATO foreign ministers to 
issue the so-called Brussels Declaration on Conventional 
Arms Control supporting new negotiations with the East 
"covering the whole of Europe from the Atlantic to the 
Urals." This was the entire territon' covered by the mandate 
oftheCSCE. 

The Brussels declaration was the final nail in the coffin for 
MBFR. Western analysts for some years had argued that the 
MBFR framework did not scn'e Western interests. The (Cen- 
tral European focus did not include Soviet territoi7, and 
forces in the Soviet Union's western militan' districts neigh- 
boring Eastern Europe would play a key role in any Euro- 
pean war. Fin'ther, France's refusal to participate in MBFR 
had left a major European power out of negotiations that 
could be crucial to the fiuure shape of Eiu'opean security. 
West Germany never fell comfortable with its principal Euro- 
pean ally out of the picture. Finally, the fact that the OSOE 
iVamework was making at least some progress fortified argu- 
ments for a new approach. 

In spite ol the l"ailur'» oi MBFR negotiations to produce an 
agreement, they made a number of positive ccmtributions to 
Western interests and the arms coiurol process. The negotia- 
tions gave the participating NATO countries extensive expe- 
rience in developing concepts and approaches to lorce re- 
ductions. They also demonstrated tiie substantial unity of the 
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Wcslern alliance: at no time did MBFR talks produce serious 
public divisions among the participating NATO countries. 
MBFR negotiations were also an East-West learning process, 
and this could perhaps enhance the prospects for agreement 
in the new CAFE talks. The Warsaw Pact countries learned 
much about the militar}' advantages that they will have to 
sacrifice to gel a reduction accord. They also learned that 
intrusive insp-^ction and cooperative measures will be re- 
quired to move the militaiy conh-ontation to a lower and 
more predictable level. From this perspective, although 
MBFR could not be called a success, it also was not a total fail- 
lue. 

Military Security Issues in the CSCE: Helsinki Final Act 

Throughout their history, the MBFR talks ran parallel to 
the CSC.E negotiations. But while MBFR remained dead- 
locked, the CSCE yielded agreement in Helsinki in 1975. The 
Helsinki Final Act included tliree separate areas of agree- 
ment (known as baskets, a term coined by the Netherlands), 
dealing with various aspects of international relationships in 
Europe. Basket One deals with issues relating to security, 
specifsdng 10 prin( iples governing relations among states and 
calling for confidence-building measures (CBMs) U) help 
clarify the militaiy intentions of participants. Basket Two calls 
for expanded cooperation in the fields of economics, science 
and technology, and the environment. Basket Three deals 
with cooperation in humanitarian and related fields, provid- 
ing the mandate for subsequent East-West discussions of 
hiunan rights issues. Follow-up meetings to Helsinki have 
been held in Belgrade, Madrid and, most recently, Vienna. 

The Helsinki Basket One included measures relating to 
mililaiy maneuvers that the p;irticipants agreed U) implement 
on a voluntaiy basis. These measures called for prior notifica- 
tion of militaiy activities exceeding a total of 25,000 troops, 
independently or combined with air or naval components. 
The accord suggested that information provided in the noti- 
fication should include the designation, purpose, type of 
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activity, numerical strength and estimated duration. Prior 
notification should take place 21 days in advance of militaiy 
activiues, or, in the case of a maneuver arranged at shorter 
nouce, at the earliest possible opportunity prior to its stardng 
date. Noiificadon could also be given of smaller-scale military 
maneuvers for the benefit of those nearby. 

CSCE pardcipadng states were encouraged to invite ob- 
sen'ers on a bilateral basis to attend military maneuvers. The 
inviting state would determine in each case the number of 
obsers'ers, the procedures and conditions of pardcipadon, 
and give other informadon that it might consider useful. In 
addidon, the Final Act sdpulated that participadng states 
c luld give notificaUon, at their own discretion, of any major 
movements involving the militar)'. 

These measures were limited both in terms of commit- 
ment required and militaiy value realized, but they opened 
the door to furdier development as part of die CSCE process. 
In 1986, some six years after French President Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing had proposed a European disarmament confer- 
ence covering the Atlantic to the Urals, a Conference on 
Confidence- and Securit)'-Building Measures and Disarma- 
ment in Europe (CDE) opened in Stockholm, Sweden. Its 
goal was to expand the militaiy security components of the 
Helsinki Final Act. 

Stockholm CBMs 

In September 1986, the CDE pardcipants agreed on a 
much more-detailed package of CBMs than those adopted at 
Helsinki. While implementadon of the Helsinki measures was 
"voluntary," the Stockholm measures were "polidcally bind- 
ing," although no sanctions were provided against states that 
failed to comply The agreement requires pardes to accept 
on-site inspccdon of militiuy acU\ades. Each state is obliged to 
accept no more than three ch illenge inspections annually, 
and ro state is required to accept more Uian one inspecdon 
from the same challenging state in one calendar year. Inspec- 
tors must be permitted to enter the area of inspection within 
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36 hours of the request. They have 48 hours to complete 
their inspection. 

The Stockholm package also included exchanges of data 
on the nature and purpose of militai-y activities exceeding 
13,000 troops (3,000 if airborne or amphibious) or at least 
300 battle tanks. Information on participating air forces must 
be included when 200 or more fixed-wing aircraft sorties are 
planned. Notification is to be made by November 15 of each 
year for the following year. 

In addition to the above-mentioned calendar of activities, 
parties to the accord are to make available preliminai-y infor- 
mation on any militai-y activity involving more than 40,000 
troops planned for the second subsequent year. The accord 
pro\'ides that parties should give prior notification of at least 
13 months for militai"y activities involving more than 75,000 
troops. 

Participants in the accord are also to give prior notification 
of 42 days in the case of military activities exceeding 13,000 
combat/support ti'oops (3,000 if airborne or amphibious) or 
at least 300 batde tanks. Militai7 activities carried out without 
advance notice to the ti'oops involved (i.e. practice alerts) are 
exempted from this notification requirement. Parties to the 
accord are expected to give 42 days prior notification of 
U'ansfers of forces from outside the zone to arriving points in 
the zone, and from outside the zone to points of concentra- 
tion in the zone when they are participating in military activi- 
ties exceeding 13,000 troops (3,000 amphibious or airborne) 
or at least 300 battle tanks. 

The Stockholm confidence-building agreement repre- 
sented a significant breakthrough for East-West cooperation 
in Europe. The Soviet Union accepted a much greater de- 
gree of openness than it had even been willing to contem- 
plate just a few yeans earlier. Breaking Moscow's objection in 
principle to on-site inspections, the Stockholm accord may 
have opened the way for more-intrusive and cooperative 
measures in future arms control agreements. 

So far, according to most accounts, implementation of the 
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Stockholm measures has been largely successful, and it is 
generally viewed as benefiting Western interests. The task 
before the West in the next phase of East-West arms control 
negotiations is to test the willingness of the Soviet Union to 
transform its rhetoric about restructuring militaiy relation- 
ships in Europe into much more demanding and militarily 
significant measures. 
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CAFE: The Political and 
Military Environment 



The most important cause for optimism concerning talks 
on conventional armed forces in Europe is the apparent 
change in the national priorities and policies of the Soviet 
Union under Gorbachev. Gorbachev has made clear that his 
major objective is to rcstmcture the Soviet economy, and tliat 
radical changes in the Soviet systein may be required to ac- 
complish that restructuring. The Soviet leader appears, at 
least for the time being, to have subordinated foreign and 
militaiy policy to economic requirements. He apparently 
believes that he must avoid a high-technolog>' arms race with 
the West in nuclear and conventional forces so that he can 
devote most of his human and material resources to restruc- 
turing the economy. 

Gorbachev has advocated the concept of mutual security 
with the West and adopted a standard of "reasonable sufTi- 
ciency" for determining the si/e of Soviet militai7 forces, hi 
keeping with these principles, he has suggested that Soviet 
conventional forces should be capable only of defense and 
that they should neither be postured for a surprise attack on 
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the West nor large enough in peacetime to mount a general 
offensive. 

While most of these promising principles have not been 
tianslated into practice, the West has seen some signs of basic 
change in Soviet arms control practices and East-West rela- 
tions. In the context of the INF treaty with the United States 
eliminating intermediate-range nuclear force missiles, the 
Soviet Union accepted more-intrusive and thorough inspec- 
tion of facilities on Soviet territory than would have been 
thought possible a decade ago. In addition, the Soviet Union 
has cooperated in the successful implementation of the 
CSCE Stockholm inspection measures. 

Further, Gorbachev has promised to back his words with 
additional acdons. In a major speech before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on December 7, 1988, Gorbachev 
said that by the end of 1990 the So\'iet Union would reduce 
its armed forces by 500,000 men and withdraw six tank divi- 
sions from East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungaiy and 
disband them. In addition, Gorbachev promised to: 
A withdraw assault landing iroops and other particularly of- 
fense-oriented forces from Eastern Europe; 
A reduce Soviet forces in Eastern Europe by 50,000 men 
and 5,000 tanks; 

A restructure forces remaining in Eastern Europe toward a 
"clearly defensive" oi'ientadon; 

A cut Soviet forces in the Adantic Ocean-to-the-Ural Moun- 
tains area by a total of 10,000 tanks, 8,500 artillery systems, 
and 800 combat aircraft; and, 

A reduce "significantly" Soviet forces stadoned in Mongolia. 

In Januaiy 1989, Gorbachev elaborated on his plans, prom- 
ising, among other steps, to cut the Soviet military budget bv 
14.2 percent and production of weapons and military hard- 
ware by 19.5 percent. Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard A. 
Shevardnadze announced that Soviet withdrawals from East- 
ern Europe would include dismanding of some short-range 
nuclear missiles and nuclear-capable artilleiy pieces. East 
Germany and other Warsaw Pact countries have followed the 
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Soviet Union's lead, promising cuts in tlieir militar)' efforts. 

Gorbachev made his initiative outside the conventional 
arms talks, but it will nonetheless have an important political 
impact on them. The way in which Gorbachev carries out his 
pi omlses will affect the spirit with which participants in the 
CAFE talks approach their task. Although it is too early to tell 
whether the changes in Soviet policy will mean enduring 
long-term change in Soviet behavior, the shifts in Moscow's 
approach presumably require that the Western nations de- 
vote a high priority to the direction they want the East-West 
dialogue on military security to take. 

Pressure for Reductions in the West 

Resource pressures suggest that members of both alliances 
should seek negotiated reductions in their forces located in 
Europe. Budget pressures are forcing Ainerican officials to 
consider ways to control growth in defense spending, follow- 
ing the substantial increases in the first half of the 1980s. 
West European governments also face political and financial 
consu-aints on defense-spending growth for the foreseeable 
future. In addition, the NATO countries, including, most im- 
portantly. West Germany, will have substantially less man- 
power available for militar)' semce over the next decade. 
(V/est Germany has the lowest birthrate in the world, and 
most other NATO counu-ies are in a similar, although slightly 
less dramatic, position.) Some analysts have projected that 
the West German Bundeswehr could shrink from 495,000 ac- 
tive-duty personnel to around 300,000 by 1995 imless addi- 
tional measures are taken to compensate for the shrinking 
manpower pool. 

Neither alliance would appear to have any reason seriously 
to contemplate an attack on the other. The potential costs of 
hostilities would be higher than any rational leadership on 
either side could accept. The Soviet Union seems more in- 
tent than ever on demonstrating its "peaceful intentions" to 
the West. Soviet political goals in Western Europe could, in 
the near term, incline Moscow to accept negotiated asymmet- 
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rical cuts in force levels. Under these circumstances, the East- 
West political climate might bring success to attempts to 
reduce the level of militai7 forces in Europe and to remove 
possible sources of instabilit)' that could lead inadvertently to 
an East-West miiitaiy conflict. 

Western Threat Perceptiotis 

Americans have become accustc ined to a familiar litany of 
the differences between U.S. and West European perceptions 
of the threats to Western interests. Most American analysts 
have traditionally viewed Soviet behavior as fundamentally 
aggressive and expansionist. Many European obsen-ers share 
this\'iew, but a substantial school of thought in Europe inter- 
prets Soviet securits' motivations as more benign and defen- 
sive in nature. The SovieLs are paranoid, the)- argue, based on 
Russian historical experiences, and the Soviet'Union main- 
tains forces in Eastern Europe to constitute a defensive bar- 
rier against any futme threat as well as to guarantee the loy- 
alty of its Warsaw Pact allies. Seen from this perspective, the 
Soviet force presence in Central Europe is objectionable but 
not particularly threatening. 

Gorbachev's policies have added strength to the argument 
that Soviet behavior is basically benign and growing n'lore so. 
Even as President Ronald Reagan sought cooperation with 
the Soviet Union in his last term, it was Gorbachev' who cap- 
tured West European fascination with his internal policies of 
restructuring {pereslroika) and openness (glasnost) and his 
more flexible approach to European arms control issues. 
West European public opinion polls in 1987 found a Soviet 
leader more popular than an American President for the first 
time in postwar history. (Gorbachev also ouipolled both 
French President Frangois Mitterrand and British Prime 
Mmisler Margaret Thatcher in West German public opinion 
polls. These outcomes did not suggest any wavering of alle- 
giance to NATO or the United States, but demonstrated that 
ev( i\ thing is relative; and relative U) previous Soviet leaders, 
(iorbachev is seen as a dramatic and positi\'e change. 
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As for Soviet activities in the Third World, the prevailing- 
American perception from the mid-1970s into the 1980s was 
that they were a menace to Western interests. Most European 
governments, backed by public opinion, saw the Soviet role 
in the Third World as only tangentially relevant to European 
security and sought to insulate detente in Europe from the 
gro\ving U.S.-Soviet confrontation. The European view has 
been strengthened in recent years by the Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan and a constructive Soviet role in agree- 
ments for Cuba's withdrawal from Angola and Vietnam's 
withdrawal from Cambodia. 

Ceographic realities have also continued lo influence how 
Americans and Europeans perceive the So\'iet Union. From 
an American perspecthe, the ultimate threat to U.S. interests 
in Europe is that the Soviet Union, believing that NATO's 
con\entional defenses and political will are weak, might risk 
a confronlalion that could eventually invoke the U.S. nuclear 
guarantee. This vie\v calls for conventional forces sufficient to 
blimt a \^'arsaw Pact attack, thereby reducing the necessity to 
use nuclear force. From a European perspective, any war in 
Europe — nuclear or nonnuclear, beginning there or spilling 
over from an "out-of-area" conflict — would be devastating, 
and so the main threat is war, of any sort. The European 
focus therefore is more heavily on deterrence. In the view of 
many Europeans, the threat of nuclear escalation, when it is 
feared by both the United States and the Russians, is the 
most cffccti\'e deterrent. 

These admittedly oversimplified viewpoints remain rele- 
vant in the late 1980s. But there have been some changes, 
particularly in the American view, and more changes are 
po.ssible in the future as a consequence of contemporai7 
trends in East-West relations. Perhaps the most important 
change is in American perceptions of Soviet intentions. The 
re' cnt tendency in U.S. assessments of the threat has been 
for even the most skeptical of defense analysts to acknowl- 
edge that the Soviet Union is very unlikely to attack Western 
Eiuope under current circumstances. This has shifted their 



focus toward contingencies seen as more likely, particularly 
in the Third World. In addition, a substantial school of 
thought has emerged in U.S. political opinion maintaining 
that traditional U.S. perspectives on the threat consistently 
overestimated Soviet and Warsaw Pact militat7 capabilities 
relauve to those of the West. 

The public's perceptions of the Soviet threat are much 
more volatile than the perceptions of the experts, based as 
they are ( n reactions to events that capture the headlines, 
and have shifted noticeably with the great improvement in 
U.S.-Soviet relations in the mid-to-late 1980s. According to 
public opinion sun'eys, in mid-1984 49 percent of those 
polled saw the Soviets as "an enemy." By May 1987, however, 
only 82 percent characterized the Soviets as "an enemy" even 
though 44 percent continued to see them as "unfriendly" to 
the United States. Perhaps most important in terms of the 
"imminence" of the Soviet threat, the number of those who 
believed that the Soviet Union would risk war to achieve 
global domination dropped more than 50 percent between 
1980 and 1986. Further, as the polling results in Table 2 dem- 
onstrate, there is growing support in U.S. public opinion for 
efforts to reduce tension with the Soviet Union versus taking 
a hard-line approach toward Moscow. 

In sum, American perceptions appear to have moved pro- 
gressively toward viewing the Warsaw Pact threat as substan- 
tially less imminent than it v/as seen 10 or 20 years ago. The 
INF treaty, the Soviet decision to withdraw troops from Af- 
ghanistan, the dramatic expansion in U.S.-Soviet bilateral 
relations and Gorbachev's promise of unilateral conventional 
force cuts, if not followed by new crisis developments, are 
likely to encourage support for further sound East-West arms 
control accomplishments. 

At a time when Arnerican as well as West European percep 
tions of the Soviet threat have receded, public opinion could 
play an important role in inllucncing the Western approach 
to the negotiations. Some fear that "detente fever" could run 
rampant in Western Europe, undermining the Western nego- 
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Table 2 
U.S. Attitudes Toward 
U.S.-Soviet Cooperation/Confrontation 



Question: 

Do you agree that: 

"the United States 
should try harder to re- 
duce tension wth the 
Russians versus getting 
tough in its dealings 
with them?" 

(Percentage who 
agreed is at right.) 




October 1987 



September 1986 
gf-.^ September 1985 

jg ^i^ September 1982 
January 1980 



Based on similar table in Daniel Yankelovich and Richard Smoke, "America's 
•New Thinking."" I-orrign Affairs, Fall 1988, p. 5. 



tiating position. On the other hand, at the peak of detente in 
the 1970s, the West European allies — particularly the FRG 
government led by the Social Democrats — increased their 
defense expenditures while U.S. defense spending dropped. 

Obstacles to Agreement 

In spite of substantial arguments for governments on both 
sides to reduce the militai7 confrontation in Europe, a 
number of factors militate against easy solutions. Some of 
these factors are beyond the realm of the possible to change 
through negotiations because they are the product of geogra- 
phy and histoi7; others are more politically rooted and, al- 
though susceptible to change, cannot be expected to do so 
overnight. 

The most prominent immovable object blocking conven- 
tional arms control in Europe is the fact that the Soviet Un- 
ion, with its massive military power and impressive resource 
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base, has relatively easy land access to the rest of Europe. The 
United States, the main counterbalance on the Western side 
to Soviet power, lies an ocean away, its defense, population 
and resource base far from the area of potential conflict. 
Recent Soviet acknowledgment that there are asymmetries 
between the two alliances and Gorbachev's announcement of 
unilateral Soviet force cuts may eventually provide new op- 
portunities for negotiations. But the willingness of the Soviet 
Union to accept negotiated reductions may not extcxid as far 
as the West would like or might require a price the West is 
not prepared to pay. 

Further, Moscow's relationship with its allies creates strong 
disincentives for the Soviets to accept deep force reductions 
in Central Europe. Unlike the voluntaiy obligations and com- 
mitments made by all the Western allies to the NATO alli- 
ance, the Soviet Union in practice imposed Warsaw Pact 
membership on the East European countries. Moscow still 
has good reason to suspect that if it were not for ovenvhelm- 
ing Soviet power in Central Europe and its forces stationed in 
East European counuies, the Warsaw Pact might begin to dis- 
integrate and with it Soviet domination of Eastern Europe 
The Solidarity labor imion movement in Poland and the na- 
tionalistic rumblings within the Soviet Union are dramatic re- 
minders of the potential challenges to Soviet control of East- 
ern Europe and even lo the cohesion of the Soviet Union 
itself Under these circumstances, the Soviet Union must 
determine the minimum force level necessaiy to maintain 
Warsaw Pact cohesion and to guarantee that no temptations 
arise among its Easi European allies as a result of any accord. 
Presumably Gorbachev has already judged that this mini- 
mum is well below the new levels that would be csuiblished b)' 
the unilateral reductions he announced at the UN. 

hi addition, recent emphasis on the growing importance 
of conventional forces in Soviet militaiy doctrine, accompa- 
nied by an apparent willingness to negotiate dramatic cuts in 
U.S. and Soviet nuclear inventories, could raise obstacles to 
major reductions in or limitations on conventional forces. 



After being called on to eliminate a major class of nuclear 
weapons (the INF) and to make unilateial reductions in 
conventional forces, the Soviet militar)' might be reluctant to 
cut much further into conventional forces on which their 
European strategy could in the future become more depend- 
ent. From a more optimistic perspective, Soviet officials con- 
tinue to emphasize the goal of ultimately moving the forces 
of both alliances toward much more defensive postures. The 
dramatically revised Soviet strategic concept required if such 
a posture were adopted wotild fundamentally alter Soviet 
militar)' requirements. 

In the West, political trends have also been pushing NATO 
away iVom nuclear weapons and toward greater reliance on 
conventional forces. These trends have been supported by 
disparate political forces, including the antinuclear left in 
Europe, U.S. advocates of improvements in conventional 
forces, and by ibrmer President Reagan, with his vision of a 
defense-oriented nonnuclear future. The logic of these 
combined perspectives leads toward more and better nonnu- 
clear forces — not towar-' -eductions. As a consequence, most 
U.S. and allied officials jvince little interest in force redtic- 
tions on the Western side, while expecting the Soviet Union 
and its allies to make substantial cuts in Warsaw Pact forces. 

Western governments would like the Soviet Union to make 
major withdrawals of tanks, artilleiy and other equipment 
from Central Europe, but it would be difiicult for the West to 
match them. The NATO countries, throughout the MBFR 
negotiations, resisted Warsaw Pact attempts to include major 
equipment items with U.^. troop This problem is di- 
rectlv linked to the geograj^hic asym.metiy discussed earlier. 
In a crisis, the United States would face serious logistical 
problems returning hoa\y equipment to Europe over an 
embattled Atlantic while the Soviet Union would have much 
easier access to the Ein-opean area, even if it had withdrawn 
equipment beyond the Urals. 

In addition, many Western analysts believe that NATO's 
forces are close to the mininmm levels required to defend 
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the alliance's front in West Germany. From this perspective, 
there are absolute (as yet undefined) limits below which 
Western reductions could not go unless Soviet and Warsaw 
Pact forces are not only substantially reduced but also resU'uc- 
tured to limit their offensive capabilities. In addidon, die U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff reportedly fear, probably with good rea- 
son, that negotiated American withdrawals from Europe 
would lead Congress to reduce the personnel ceiling for the 
entire U.S. Ai-my. 

The 'Military Balance ' and Conventional Arms Control 

The balance — and how it is interpreted — between NATO 
and Warsaw Pact forces is probably the central factor influ- 
encing governmental atutudes toward and prospects for con- 
ventional arms control. The problem is that there is no single 
inlerpretauon of the balance accepted by both NATO and 
Warsaw Pact members. For that matter, NATO governments 
and Western analysts sdll differ among themselves on what 
the balance is. 

Interpretations of the militaiy balance create broad polid- 
cal, psychological and conceptual frameworks that influence 
approaches to conventional arms control. Before agreement 
is reached on reducing forces, there must be a common 
understanding of the numbers of troops and weapons sys- 
tems on the two sides that are to be reduced and those that 
will remain after reductions are taken. Without such an 
understanding, it would be impossible to verify compliance 
with any degree of confidence. Even if American polidcians 
were willing to take a chance on such an accord, the agree- 
ment would remain polidcally vulnerable to the slightest hint 
of violauon or shift of winds in the overall East- West reladon- 
ship. 

The U.S.-Soviet agreements on strategic nuclear arms 
reached in the 1970s were based on understandings about 
the numbers of forces to be allowed each side. In SALT I, the 
Soviets refused to table data and the agreement was based on 
slatisdrs provided by the United States. In SALT II, at U.S. 
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insistence, the So\'iets tabled their own data and tlie uldmat 
accord was based on an agreed data base. The condnuing 
U.S.-Soviet START talks are based on generally agreed dat. 
about the strategic nuclear capabiliues of the two nations. 

The U.S.-Soviet nuclear data base was consU'ucted through 
exchanges in the negotiations, confirmed or clarified with 
the use of the intelligence-gathering capabilities of the two 
countries. But no such common understanding exists con- 
cerning conventional forces, even within the relatively nar- 
row Central European area. 

Obstacles to Data Base Accord 

The failure to reach agreement on a common data base in 
the MBFR talks can be attributed to many factors. For one, 
convendonal military forces simply are much more numer- 
ous and difficult to count than strategic nuclear forces. Fur- 
ther, each countiy and alliance has developed forces in dif- 
ferent patterns. Broadly defined, a wide range of national or- 
ganizadons that could support or pardcipate in a militaiy 
conflict — such as paramilitary units, border police, internal 
security police, etc. — could be included in addition to regu- 
lar militaiy unius. Negotiators must therefore first decide on 
definiuons of the forces and weapons systems. In the MBFR 
talks, this process was stymied by the refusal of the Warsaw 
Pact, on grounds of militaiy secrecy, to break down iLs total 
figures. Now the CAFE negouators must resolve such issues 
for a much larger area — a task of staggering technical and 
political complexity. However, the talks are focusing on se- 
lected major armaments, which are more easily verified than 
defense manpower, and the Warsaw Pact has offered on-site 
inspecdon to r-jconcile differences. In addiuon, senior Soviet 
militaiy officials have indicated that the U.S.S.R. accepts the 
necessity of providing the locadons of units and permitdng 
the actual coundng of selected armaments as part of the 
reconciliauon process. A much more cooperative and open 
Soviet approach could make a major contribution to soludon 
of the data problem in the CAFE talks. 
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The Western Debate on the Balance 

For many years, Western experts and politicians of the 
traditional school have argued that the Warsaw Pact not only 
enjoys numerical superiority, as measured by forces in place, 
but also enjoys other important edges over the West, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union's location next to Central Europe and 
its dominant position in the Warsaw Pact, which features a 
Moscow-directed militaiy-command structure and wide inter- 
operability among \\'ai saw Pact forces and weapons systems 
compared to the more-individualistic NATO for-es and less- 
compatible weapons systems. While this school of thought 
acknowledges NATO's superior economic and technological 
base, the bottom line for the u-aditional pi oponcnLs is that, as 
Lenin once obscn'ed, "quantity has a quality all its own," and 
that edge goes to the Warsaw Pact. 

A second school questions the traditionalists' quantitatively 
oriented "bean coimting" approach and calls for broader 
consideration of qualitative factors. Proponents of this school 
argue that the West not only fields qualitatively superior 
troops and equipment but also benefits from its defensive 
mission. (Historical experience has suggested that off"'jnsive 
militaiy operations, to be successful, generally require sul>- 
stantial nmnerical advantages of two or three times over the 
clefensi\'e forces they are challenging.) They argue further 
that it is imrcalistic to include, for example, all 230,000 Polish 
army troops in estimates of the balance when the Soviet 
Union surely cannot count on tiie Polish army's willingness 
to figiit the West inider most conceivable sienarios. Seiiator 
Car! Levin (D-Mich.), a leading critic of the traditional ap- 
proach, has maintained tiiat a "'bean coimt' analysis oi tiie 
militaiy balance is not only incomplete, but misleading as 
well." In his study "Beyond the Bean C:oiuit," Levin reasons 
liiat "[ITocusing solely on the bean coimt could lead us to 
address only the nmnerical disparities between the two sides, 
when inTact other aspects of NATO's militaiy posture may 
n-^ed more urgent attention, or could yield us greater return 
on our convention, ii defense investment." 
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Table 3 






Perspectives on the NATO-Warsaw Pact 
Conventional Military Balance 


FACTORS 


NATO 
advantage 


Roughly 
equal 


Warsaw 
Tact 
advantage 


Major weapons systems: 

• Qiiaiuitv 

• Quality 


✓ 




✓ 


Military persoimel: 

• Quantity 

• Quality 


✓ 


✓ 




Force: 

• DepioymciU 

• Readint ss* 

• Mobilization for attack 

• Sustainability 

• Interoperability 

• Clonunand, control, 
coniniiniications 
and intelligence 

• Dclcnsive mission 


✓ 
✓ 




✓ 

✓ 
✓ 
✓ 


Other: 

• Alliance political 
cohesion 

• Economic, inciustrial 
and technological 
strength 

• Crisis decisionmaking 


✓ 
✓ 




✓ 


*l{mdinp\\ refcn to tiitiinuiiir Invls /nid Ir/ihihii!;. n/iiijimf 'l on hand and the 
londition of ajuijnnml. 
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The sum of the arguments of these two scliools yields a 
mixed picture of advantages and disadvantages for both 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact that might be portrayed in gen- 
eral terms, as Table 3 on page 37 attempts to do. 

As the CAFE negotiations begin, Western obser\'ers have 
no single detailed unclassified data base on which they can 
rely with any confidence. Western publications frequently 
cited for statisdcs on the balance include The Military Balance, 
published by the London-based International Institute for 
Strategic Studies (IISS), the Pentagon's annual report on 
Soviet Military Power, the British government's Statement on the 
Defence Kuimales, and publications of the West German gov- 
ernment, among others. Defense specialist Anthony Cordes- 
man has found differences across-the-board in the manner in 
which these various publications define categories, count 
manpower, units and weapons, and, as a consequence, por- 
tray the balance. Cordesman's advice is not to trust any count 
of the balance "that does not show its data in detail, reveal all 
its counting rules, properly distinguish combat-ready forces 
from the major categories of resen'es, and explicitly separate 
its counts of manpower and equipment in units from those in 
war reserve stocks and prepositioned equipment." 

Though the politics of conventional arms control probably 
require that the West seek a "balanced" quantitative out- 
come, a numerical balance will not necessarily yield a "stable" 
outcome. True stabilit)' must be measured both in terms of 
an agreement's effect on the arms race and its effect on po- 
tential crisis situauons. Balanced limits on a defined set of 
weapons systems, for example, may simply channel the mili- 
taiy competition into other weapons systems. Similarly, crisis 
stability in the wake of an agreement may dc|)end more on 
the limiLs placed on the nature and deployment of remaining 
systems than on the numerical balance established. 

in spite of the conunuing differences among experts and 
ihe recognized limitaUons of bean coimUng, the NATO 
countries in November 1988 issued an agreed-upon assess- 
ment of the strengths of the conventional ground forces and 
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aircraft in Europe of the two alliances. This report provided a 
foundation for the assumptions that the NATO countries 
rook to the CAFE talks, even though it did not prejudge the 
posidons they might take or data they might submit in the 
negotiations. NATO experts als ) cautioned that "The 
data... may differ in some respects from those available from 
other sources. It is, therefore, important that differences in 
counting rules and definitions, as well as in the forces cov- 
ered, are fully understood. The figures. ..for the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization [Warsaw Pact] members are necessarily 
estimates...." The Warsaw Pact published its fir-'t detailed 
breakdown of troops and weapons in Januai^ 1 ;9. Accord- 
ing to the Eastern alliance's assessment. East and West are 
about evenly matched in overall militai7 strength. The differ- 
ing NATO/Warsaw Pact assessments ensure difficult negoda- 
tions on how to define and count militaiy forces. The general 
conclusions of the NATO study arc portrayed in Table 4 on 
page 40. 

Initial Approaches to the CAFE Negotiations 

On January 15, 1989, NATO and Warsaw Pact negotiators 
finally reached accord on a mandate for the CAFE talks. They 
agreed they would be convened two months later in Vienna 
and would be held "within the framework of the CSCE proc- 
ess," but would remain largely independent of that process. 
At Western insistence, the forces of the neutral and non- 
aligned countries are not included. The neutral and non- 
aligned nonetheless are participating with NATO and War- 
saw Pact countries in the parallel Conference on Confidence- 
and Security-Building Measures and Disarmament in Europe, 
also in Vienna. The negotiators agreed that the NATO/ 
Warsaw Pact talks would focus on conventional ground forces 
initially, with particular concentration on armored and artil- 
ler)' forces. Air forces in the area may be considered at a later 
phase of the negodations. Nuclear and chemical weapons, as 
well as naval forces, are excluded. 

The Western objective in the new negotiations, recorded 




Table 4 

NATO and Warsaw Pact Forces, Atlantic to the Urals' 


CATEGORY' 


NATO 


Waj'saw 
Pact 


Main battle tanks 


16,424 


51, .500 


iVrmored infajitrj'-fighting vehicles 


4,153 


22,400 


Other armored vehicles (includes light 
tanks, armored personnel carriers, 
command vehicles and mililaiy 
support Ciirriers not covered iti 
preceding category) 


35,351 


71,000 


Artillcrj' pieces (artillery', mortars and 
multiple-rocket launchers with tubes 
or 100mm and above) 


14,458 


43,400 


Antitank weapons (vehicle-mounted 

1 1 Jl. It. '1 1 H>tJl 1 IL t.1 (tllllldllK 

guided missile launchers, antitank 
guns and recoilless rifles, plus armored 
fighting vehicles and helicopters with 
antitank missiles) 


18,240 


44,200 


Air defense systems (antiair artillery' and 
fixed and mobile surface-to-air missiles) 


10,309 


24,400 


ndiLuuicra ^]iKHiiii.s aiiac K [leiicupici^ 
equipped with antitank guided missiles 
and machine guns and assault/transport 
helicopters) 


2,419 


3,700 


Armored vehicle-launched bridges (includes 
assault bridges integrated on armored 
carrier) 


454 


2,.5.50 


Personnel (full-time military personnel of 
land forces including armv personnel 
performing ground-based air defense 
duties) 


2.213,593 


3,090.000 


Combat aircraft 


3.977 


8,250 


' '/'/»( ttihlf /( ha.vd on Ihefifritm itirliiileil in "( '.nrnvnliondl I'orres in l'',u<'>l>e' Tliel'arls, " 
relemedby NA'I'O m November I'JHH, reflecting data ciinent In January I9HH. 

■Indnde\ onl\ eqnipmeni in fully orjimlially manned llolh ulluinrf, Juiveiiddilional 
niiiijimenl in ilorage. Arrnrding In SA TO eslimales, Warsaw I'acI rnuntrics have more of 
endi lyjir o[ equipmenl in sloruj>e limn do XA'I'O rminlries. 
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in a declaration issued at a summit meeting in March 1988, is 
"to establish a situation in Europe in which force postures as 
well as the numbers and deployments of weapon systems no 
longer make surprise attack and large-scale offensive action a 
feasible option." NATO members further agreed that the 
new negotiations should shift away from the MBFR talks' fo- 
cus on manpower reducdons to reducdons of and constraints 
on equipment, particularly military equipment that could be 
central to a Warsaw Pact offensive against NATO. There was 
also consensus that Warsaw Pact reductioiis must be substan- 
dally larger than NATO's and that NATO can afford to make 
minimal reductions at best. 

The NATO allie.s seek cuts in NATO and Warsaw Pact 
tanks, armored troop carriers and artillci7 based on a com- 
plex formula designed to accommodate the French desire to 
avoid a "bloc-to-bloc" formula and to result in reductions 
down to approximately 95 percent of current NATO levels. 
Overall limits would be set on total holdings of armaments in 
Europe by NATO and Warsaw Pact countries; for example, 
the total of NATO plus Warsaw Pact tanks could not exceed 
40,000. Within these limits, no one countiy could deploy 
more than 30 percent of the total (in the case of tanks, there- 
fore, no counti7 vwuld be entitled to more than about 
12,000). 

The NATO countries promised to propose specific limits 
on stadoned forces, parucularly those in active combat units, 
and sublimits to prevent concentrations offerees in any one 
parucular part of Europe. The allies said they would propose 
"stabilizing measures of transparency, notification and con- 
straint applied to the deployment, movement and levels of 
readiness of conventional armed forces," and would require 
a "rigorous and reliable regime for monitoring and verifica- 
tion." The allies addiuonally proposed that the 35 partici- 
pants in the OSCE seek in parallel negotiadons to improve 
transparency (obscr\'crbility) of militar)' activiues in Europe. 

Less information is publicly available on tiic dynamics that 
shaped the approach of the Vv'arsaw Pact to die CAFE talks, 
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but its members have hinted at some positions that may 
emerge in the negotiations. At the May-June 1988 summit 
meeting in Moscow with President Reagan, General Secretary 
Gorbachev proposed a data exchange, verification of the 
data, and then cuts of 500,000 D'oops on both sides. A meet- 
ing of Warsaw Pact leaders in Warsaw, Poland, in midjuly 
1988 proposed data exchanges with associated verification 
measures. The Warsaw Pact declared that the negotiaUons 
should "focus attention on... mutually removing asymmetr)' 
and disproportions in individual types of conventional weap- 
ons and armed forces" of both alliances. It also called for the 
creation of zones between NATO and Warsaw Pact counti'ies 
in which the "more dangerous destabilizing kinds of conven- 
tional arms would be removed." A verificadon commission 
would handle points of contention. 

Soviet officials, along with Western analysts, have acknowl- 
edged the need for creadve approaches to the data problem 
to avoid another MBFR-like impasse. This ensures a certain 
parallel structure and tcrminolog)' in the approaches of the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact countries to the talks. Previous 
Warsaw Pact statements suggest, however, that the Eastern 
participants likely want Western reducdons that are much 
more substantial than the West has been willing to contem- 
plate and that might, if agreed, require the NATO countries 
to rethink their enUre force posture and defensive strateg)' in 
Europe. 

Gorbachev's promised unilateral cuts announced at the 
UN, though technically outside the context of the new nego- 
dations, fit within the agreed framework for the CAFE talks. 
Perhaps the most intriguing suggestion is Gorbachev's prom- 
ise to "restructure" Soviet forces to make them defensively 
oriented. Discussion of force structure could make the CAFE 
negouadons even more complex. Should the negodadons 
lead toward restructured force postures on both sides, how- 
ever, they might create a military balance in Europe that is 
both much more stable and less expensive for nadons in both 
alliances. 
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Important Issues 

In the two years that preceded the opening of the CAFE 
talks, discussions among the NATO allies revealed some of 
die difficult issues that will be revisited in the negotiations or 
which will remain part of the political and militaiy environ- 
ment for the negotiations. 

One of the more important choices for the allies is the size 
of cuts that the West should take. Some official allied military 
analyses had concluded that NATO could make no substan- 
tial reductions without compromising the alliance's abilit)' to 
defend the entire West German border. The West German 
government, supported by others, felt that NATO wou'd be 
open to public ridicule if no Western reductions were pro- 
posed, and the allies therefore settled on a 5 percent cut in 
NATO forces. 

This outcome reflects allied difficulties in identifying what 
the West could afford to offer the Warsaw Pact that would be 
of value to the East and yet not detrimental to Western secu- 
rity interests. Because the conventional wisdom is that NATO 
forces pose no threat to the East, there is little in the current 
Western force structure that could tempt the Soviet Union, 
in return, to make substantially asymmetrical reductions. 
Some allied officials quietly considered the possibility that 
the West could offer the Soviet Union economic advantages, 
including better access to nonsU'ategic Western technolog)', 
as a tacit incentive for the Soviets to agree to asymmeuical 
force reductions. The I'eadiness of West European govern- 
ments late in 1988 to extend financial credits to the Soviet 
Union to encourage bilateral U'ade suggested that such a 
strategy was being deployed implicitly and not necessarily 
with the support of the United States. 

Western analysis su-ongly suspect that the So\'iet Union's 
main concern is the West's potential for technological break- 
throughs, some of which, in the future, could enable NATO 
forces to strike deep and acciu-ately into Warsaw Pact terri- 
tory with nonnuclear as well as nuclear weapons. The Soviet 
leadership undoubtedly is not only worried about the strate- 
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gic consequences of such breakthroughs but believes that 
engaging in a high-technology conventional weapons race 
with the West at this time would block the transfer of re- 
sources needed for economic modernization. Restricting this 
potential might be technologically and politically difficult to 
incorporate in an arms control agreement. Nonetheless, 
limits on deep-strike forces might be the strongest militaiy 
inducement the West could offer the Soviet Union to remove 
destabilizing capabilities from its deployments. 

Another choice confronting the alliance was created by 
the Warsaw Pact's offer, tendered by its heads-of-state meet- 
ing in East Berlin on May 19, 1987, to confer with NATO 
leaders on militaiy doctrine in order to remove the fear of 
attack by either side. Western obser\'ers for many years have 
been concerned by the offensive character of Warsaw Pact 
doctrine and forces. The Warsaw Pact's offer was accompa- 
nied by a pledge that "the Warsaw Pact will never, and under 
no circumstances, open hostilities, and will never be the first 
to use nuclear weapons." The context for the Warsaw Pact 
initiative led Western obsen-ers to suspect that the East 
hoped to use such a discussion to critique NATO's policy of 
rcsei-ving the right to use nuclear weapons first in a conflict if 
necessary- and the alliance's follow-on-forces attack doca'ine 
that envisages expanding NATO's abilit)' to interdict the 
advance of Warsaw Pact forces deep behind the front lines. 

NATO officials reacted cautiously to the initiative, appear- 
ing somewhat uncertain what pitfalls lay in such a proposal 
and how to respond constructively. According to one report, 
"Western sources quickly indicated some skepticism about 
the proposal...," and what interested NATO leaders more 
than a general and potentially propagandistic discussion of 
militaiy doctrine was "concrete discussions that included 
confirmed data on militaiy strength." 

Ironically, because the Warsaw Pact's proposal responds, 
in effect, to a Western complaint, NATO presumably will 
want to deal with the initiative in a way that can be defended 
before Western public opinion. Furthermore, discussions of 
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how lo modify su alegy, doctrine, ladies and training, as well 
as force structure, would be quite logical now that both 
NATO and Warsaw Pact countries have agreed that one of 
their objectives in the new negotiations is to enhance the 
defensive characteristics of forces while reducing offensive 
capabilities. 

The Qtiestion of Aircraft 

Another important question for the allies was whether or 
not aircraft should be included in the negotiations. The allies 
agreed that aircraft should not be included in the initial lo- 
cus of the talks because aircriift are not the principal weapons 
used for seizing and holding tcrritoiy. The Western countries 
finally convinced the Warsaw Pact countries to accept this 
approach. The Soviets nonetheless believe that aircraft must 
eventually be included, and many allied officials and private 
analysts accept that some constraints on aircraft may figure in 
any eventual reduction accord. 

Initial Eastern and Western positions on the balance in air 
forces arc at odds. The So\iets have asserted that NATO has a 
quantitative advantage in strike, or ground attack, aircraft 
based in Europe. NATO claims that the Warsaw Pact has a 
slight quantitative advantage. At some point in the talks such 
differences will have to be resolved. 

Many aircraft, as well as artillei7 systems, are capable of 
cariying both conventional and nuclear weapons. In spite of 
the inclusion of such deliveiy systems in the CAFE negotia- 
tions, the talks will not includ<_ nuclear weapons directly. But 
nuclear weapons issues will likely remain close to, if not on, 
the bargaining table. The Soviet Union has tradidonally 
sought the removal of U.S. nuclear weapons from Western 
Europe, particularly those carried by deliveiy systems capable 
of reaching Soviet territoi7. After agreeing in the INF treaty 
U) eliminate all intermediate-range nuclear missile systems, 
the United Slates and its major European allies hoped to 
solidify and modernize N/vTO's remaining nuclear posture. 
Well before the INF treaty was concluded, the allies had, in 
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their 1983 "Montebello Decision," agreed on the broad out- 
lines of a modernization process, including a continuing 
program of unilateral reductions in short-range nuclear sys- 
tems. 

NATO judges that until the large disparities in conven- 
tional forces are removed, the West will have to rely on nu- 
clear weapons to deter the Soviets from believing that they 
could mass armor for a breakthrough assault. Many Western 
experts believe that even with a relatively stable balance of 
conventional forces in Europe, nuclear weapons will be re- 
quired. They argue that histoi7 has demonstrated that "there 
is no such thing as conventional deterrence." 

The U.S. nuclear-armed short-range (110 kilometers) 
Lance missile has been a key system for this deterrent con- 
cept. The missile is now aging and will not remain viable 
much past the mid-1990s. The NATO countries, in keeping 
with the Montebello modernization program, had planned 
to replace the Lance in the near future. Now, Gorbachev's 
promise of unilateral force cuts has put this decision on hold 
temporarily, until the alliance has reached agreement on a 
"comprehensive concept" for its defense and arms control 
policies and most likely until after West German elections in 
1990. 

Prospects for an Early Accord 

In spite of the many apparent incentives on both sides, the 
prospects for an early reduction accord are somewhat bleak, 
even in the heady atmosphere of a new negotiating forum. 
Years of mistrust between the two sides and continuing East- , 
West ideological differences remain substantial obstacles to 
deep cuts in force levels in Europe, hi addition, differing 
political and militai7 priorities within the Warsaw Pact and 
among the NATO members will continue to make agree- 
ment difficult. This means that in the next several years prog- 
ress toward enhanced military stability in Europe may be 
realized only through unilateral measures by the two sides or 
negotiated steps short of reductions. Gorbachev's promise of 



unilateral Soviet force cuts may provide an opening for the 
allies to propose mutual monitoring and inspection measures 
to help ascertain the relationship betwf^en NATO and War- 
saw Pact forces after the unilateral cuts have been made, and 
to facilitate agreement on negotiated reductions. 
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The Future of Conventional 
Arms Control 



Taking advantage of" ihe opportunities ofTercd by changes 
in Soviet policy will recjiiire the West to develop con- 
cepts and approaches that reach beyond traditional thinking 
about the militaiT confrontation in Europe. Creative new ap- 
proaches to a European security system are already under 
discussion both inside and outside Western governments, but 
they have not developed sufficiently to be fully reflected in 
Western policies. The c oncepts of "stability" and "stabilizing 
measures" are central to these approaches. 

Stabilizing Measures 

For the purposes of this discussion, the term "stabilizing 
measures" includes steps or procedines agreed upon bv po- 
tential ad\ ersaries that renio\ e or mitigate soiuces of instabil- 
ity in their political and militaiy relationships and thereby 
reduce the possibility of conflict. There are three categories 
of stabilizing measures — reductions, constraints and CBMs. 

Reductions diminish the numbers of weapons or forces in 
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a specified geographic area tiirough witiidrawai and/or de- 
striiclion (of weapons) or disbanding (of militar)' units). 
Negotiated reducdons can, but do not necessarily, stabilize 
militaiy relations. If an arms reduction accord is deemed 
acceptable by potential adversaries, then presimiably it will 
have a stabilizing effect on their relationship. The INF treaty 
would fall into this calegoiy, as would the agreements sought 
since 1973 in the negotiations on MBFR and more recently 
in START. 

ConstraiiTits are negotiated measures that impose limits on 
the composition, levels, deployment and activities of military 
forces and/or weapons systems. The SALT I treat)' is an ex- 
ample of a constraining accord because it placed nintierical 
and qualitative limits on the strategic forces of the United 
States and the Soviet Union without requiring reductions. 
The U.S.-Soviet accord on incidents at sea of 1972 could be 
seen as a constraint measure to the extent that it limited the 
acuvities of U.S. and Soviet naval units operating in proximity 
to one another. 

CBMs arc intended to increase mutual confidence and 
stop short of directly constraining militaiy force composition, 
levels, deployments and activities of the parties to the accord. 
Such measures could include political declarations, informa- 
tion exchanges, mutual obseiTation of militaiy acti\'ities, 
commiuiication "hot lines" and crisis-avoidance arrange- 
ments, and a variety of other steps intended to increase U"ans- 
parency — the extent to which one side can obseive the force 
structure, deployments and activities of military forces of the 
other — and predictability' in the relationship between secu- 
rity policies and militaiy forces of potential adversaries. The 
(IBlVIs in the 1975 Helsinki accord and their further extrapo- 
lation in the 1986 Stockholm agreement have provided a 
foundation for additional measures in Eiuope. 

(ionstraiiits and CBMs taken together are frequently re- 
ferred to as falling within the realm of operational arms 
control, meaning steps short of reductions which seek to 
regularize the operations of militaiy forces. 
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Approaches to Stabilizing Measures 

Threshold conditions. Participants in arms control talks 
may have a variety of tactical reasons for negotiating stabiliz- 
ing iTieasures (in addition to or instead of agreeing to such 
mea; ures). Those reasons could include the goal of affecting 
adversarial behavior, influencing public opinion, and so 
forth. The minimal or "threshold" conditions for agreement 
on stabilizing measures are: 

L There should be no ongoing military conflict among 
potential signers of an accord (a state of hostilities has to end 
and a new status quo must be established before stabilizing 
measures can be applied to govern that status quo ); and, 

2. There should be a basic perception of common danger 
(i.e. war) or mutual interests (such as budgetary savings, 
improved trade, and so forth) shared by potential adversar- 
ies. (One party may be motivated more strongly by a specific 
perception of danger or common interest than tlie other, hv*. 
each must see its self-interest sen'ed by the accord. It would 
be logical to assume that more intensive and far-reaching sta- 
bilizing measures require a progressively sU'onger perception 
of common danger/interest.) 

Interrelationships. As might be expected, the three catego- 
ries of stabilizing measures are closely related. It is clearly 
possible to agree on and implement CBMs without imposing 
constraints or reductions, as demonstrated by the Helsinki 
and Stockholm accords. It is also possible to implement con- 
straints without reductions. But constraints almost inevitably 
are supported by some form of CBMs. (For example, certain 
elements of the SALT accords intended to enhance verifica- 
tion and compliance are, in their own right, constraints.) 
Finally, no reduction accords have been negotiated or jeri- 
ously contemplated by the West in the postwar era withoiu 
accompanying constraints and CBMs. 

Bilateral or multilateral? Stabilizing measures can be ar- 
ranged on a bilateral or multilateral basis. The SALT accords 
illustrate bilateral application, and the Helsinki and Stock- 
holm accords are examples of multilateral application. The 
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new negotiations on European security issues are being con- 
ducted on a multilateral basis, and presumably any measures 
agreed upon will be applied on the same basis, even though 
it is conceivable that bilateral U.S,-So\'iet measures could play 
a part as well. (Both Western and Eastern proposals in the 
MBFR negoUations, for example, envisaged a relatively small 
first-stage withdrawal limited to U.S. and Soviet forces.) 

Conventional or nuolear? Stabilizing neasures can be 
applied to conventional military forces and weapons, nuclear 
forces and weapons, or a combinadon of both. The Helsinki 
and Stockholm accords applied strictly to operations of con- 
vendonal military forces. The SALT accords, INF treaty and 
the potenUal START agreement deal with nuclear force rela- 
tionships. 

Even when measures are applied to nonnuclear forces in 
the East-West context, however, there are potendal nuclear 
implicadons. To the extent that measures reduce the poten- 
tial for instability in nonnuclear force relationships, the risk 
of esf^laUon to nuclear confrontadon may be decreasec'. In 
addition, the nature of force suuctures and weapons capabili- 
ties can make it difficult to separate convenuonal from nu- 
clear elements in a negotiaUng framework. For example, 
while the INF treat)' reduced only nuclear systems, it also 
blocked future applicaUon by the United States or the Soviet 
Union of the INF delivery systems in a convenUonal mode, 
eliminaUng some nonnuclear force opdons. Another difficult 
case is presented by "dual capable" systems, such as aircraft 
and arullery tubes that can deliver both nuclear and nonnu- 
clear munitions. 

Area of application. All stabiliziiig measures can be ap- 
plied on one or many geographic levels: global, regional or 
zonal. Global measiu'es obviously cover all relevant forces and 
weapons of the parties to the accord, irrespective of their geo- 
graphic location. The SALT accords are global agreements, 
as are the U.S.-Soviet accord on incidents at sea and the INF 
treaty. It is also possible to apply stabilizing measures within a 
specific region, for example as the Helsinki and Stockholm 
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Table 5 


Negotiations for Stabilizing 


Military Relations in Eiu'ope 


CDE' (post-Stockliolm) CAFE" (post-MBFR) 


Participation 




(sec Table 1 ) 


(NATO, Warsaw Pact, (NATO and Warsaw 




neutrals/nonaligned) Pact nations) 


Geogi-aphic 


Regional Regional 


coverage 


(Atlantic-to-Urals ) ( Atlantic-to-Urals ) 


Forces/weapons 


Nonnuclear Nonnuclear; dual capable 


Types of measures: 




• Reductions 


No Yes 


• Constrauits 


Maybe Yes 


•CBMs 


Yes Yes 


Legal status of 


Political Treaty 


possible accord 


accord 


'(;<)nfcrciirc- <>ii Cloiillcii'iicc- iiiicl Sc-c urin-BuiUliiig Measures and [)isaiinaiiicm 


in Europe 




-'{".oiiventioiial Armed Forces in Europe 



nieasurfs apply lo Europe "from the Allanlic lo the Urals." 

Binding or nonbinding ? The slalus of measures under in- 
lernadonal law is another imporlanl consideration for future 
stabilizing measures in Europe. The Western allies sought an 
MBFR agreement in the form of a treaty, believing that a 
treaty wcnild provide greater assurance of cf)mpliance. On 
(.he other hand, the Helsinki and Stockholm accords are not 
binding treaties. Based on past practice, the follow-on (",DE 
negotiations presumably will continue without seeking a 
treaty foundation, whereas the new conventional arms nego- 
tiations will seek a treaty governing I'orce limitations and 
reduction commitments. (The likely distribution of responsi- 
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biiities, struclure and approaches of the Conference on 
Confidence- and Security-Building Measures and Disarma- 
ment in Europe and the CAFE talks are displayed in the 
matrix presented in Table 5.) 

Beyond the Stockhohn Accord 

The Stockholm measures may represent the beginning of 
a sea change in Soviet thinking about the best ways to achieve 
militai7 stabilit)' in Europe, but they have scarcely made a 
dent in removing uncertainties concerning the intentions of 
participants in the accord and limiting the offensive potential 
of their militai^ forces. 

Going beyond Stockholm, Western obsen'ers have consid- 
ered several directions. One obvious direction involves ex- 
pansion of the Stockholm measures to increase transparency 
and predictabilit)' of military activities in Europe. This pre- 
sumably will be the CDE's principal task. 

Another direction calls for development of CBMs and 
constraints to accompany a reduction accord produced by 
the CAFE talks. Such measures would be designed to ensure 
compliance with a reduction accord and to establish a frame- 
work for relations between NATO and Warsaw Pact militaiy 
forces after reductions have been taken. 

A third direction calls for development of CBMs and con- 
straints on military forces as building blocks toward a reduc- 
tion accord. This approach might necessitate building a 
framework for verification and compliance and not only es- 
tablishing the ground rules for force operations but also 
practicing them before negotiated reductions are imple- 
mented. 
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Western Concerns 
and Options 



A key to the ability of the Western nations to sort out 
where and in what order to negotiate force cuts and 
nonrediiction stabilizing measures is some greater degree of 
consensus on what they are hoping to accomplish with those 
measures. Discussions among the allies have begun to clarify 
their objectives and priorities, but there are still a number of 
competing preferences. 

Western Concerns 

For many years, and particularly since a number of militai7 
analysts in the mid-1970s highlighted the threat of a "bolt out 
of the blue," standing-start Warsaw Pact assault on NATO, the 
alliance has spent much of its militai7 resources and arms 
control attention on the "short-warning attack" scenario. This 
priorit)' is quite understandable given NATO's need to be 
able to defend its forward area, the limited depth of its terri- 
toty and the political requirement to defend West German 
territorial integrity. 

The emerging consensus now is that it is most unlikely that 
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the Soviet Union would choose to mount an unreinforced 
attack on the West. Soviet and Warsaw Pact forces are not 
properly deployed or prepared for Moscow lo be confident 
of successfully attacking NATO with little or no advance 
preparadons or niobilizadon. Gorbachev's unilateral cuts will 
strengthen this consensus. 

The more important problem for NATO, many analysts 
now say, is Soviet "force generation": the potential for the 
Soviet Union to mobilize its defense resources over a period 
of a few weeks, thereby achie\ing force ratios over NATO that 
would greatly increase the chances for success of an attack or 
perhaps lead NATO lo make concessions to Warsaw Pact 
positions on the political issues underlying the crisis. 

Even if the consensus seems to be shifting toward the 
concern about a mobilized attack, NATO still presumably 
cannot politically afford to ignore the short-warning scenario. 
It therefore appears that both short-warning and mobiliza- 
tion concerns will be reflected in NATO's approach. This 
suggests that NATO will focus on attempdng: 

1. lo slow down the speed at which Warsaw Pact forces 
move, mobilize, deploy and make the transidon to war; 

2. to decrease the effecdve numbers and ratios of Warsaw 
Pact forces that can be brought to bear against NATO; and 

3. to diminish the advantage of the Warsaw Pact holding 
the inidative by making preparations for war more visible. 

The short-warning and mobilizadon scenarios provide the 
most important military rationale for Western approaches to 
stabilizing measures, but there are some other important 
reasons that influence perspectives on future European secu- 
rity arrangements. Some observers believe that stabilizing 
measures should also seek to develop means of both avoiding 
and defusing crisis situations. This objecdve calls for intensi- 
fied, cooperative East-West arrangements for clarification of 
intendons and resoludo'. of dilTerences that, if not dealt with 
successfully, could lead to war. 

In addidon, a long-standing Western objective, and a top 
priorit)' of the M^est German government, is to "overcome the 
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division of Europe." From a Western perspeclive, the division 
is caused by Soviet domination of the East European nations. 
Tlie desire to weaken that domination at the veiy least re- 
quires that stabilizing measures not intensify in any way the 
division of Europe or of Germany. The government of 
France sees removing Soviet troops from Eastern Europe as 
the principal key to overcoming the division. This goal is 
prominent in France's approach to the nev>' conventional 
arms negotiations. 

Ajiother important consideration identified by Western 
analysts is the need to protect NATO's vital political and 
military interests. These interests include, in pardcular, main- 
taining the political cohesion of the alliance and ensuring 
the viability of its militar)' slrateg)', meaning, in the broadest 
sense, the credibility of deterrence. This "defensi\'e" motiva- 
tion is important in particular because most stabilizing meas- 
ures that the West would like applied to Eastern forces could 
have significant consequences for the West if applied equally 
to its own forces. NATO will likely seek to presen'e aspects of 
its defensive capability that pose tiie greatest obstacles to a 
potential Warsaw Pact attack. These include the ability to 
reinforce from North America, superiority in tactical air- 
power, higher quality of training, and superior technical 
capabilities in command, control, communications and intel- 
ligence. Should the potential for major reduction and re- 
structuring of forces emerge in the CAFE talks, the allies may 
have to make some difficult choices between presen'ing 
NA.TO strateg)' and possibly altering fundamentally the inili- 
taiy confrontation in Europe. 

It should also be not:d that most of the Western nations 
have particular nation;;! concerns that affect their approach 
to stabilizing measures, based on their different geographic 
locations, proximity to the Soviet Union, militaiy capabilities, 
historical experiences with militar)' conflict, relationships to 
Warsaw Pact nations, and other factors. For example, while 
West Germany is primarily focused on the threat posed by 
Warsaw Pad forces located in (k-ntral Europe, the Turkish 
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government is more concerned with troops in the Transcau- 
casian region of the Soviet Union. And, while the C es and 
Norwegians are particularly worried about the threat to their 
secin-ity posed by nuclear weapons, the French are intent on 
protecting their national nuclear capabilities from even 
implicit limitations. These and many other difTering perspec- 
tives complicate intra-Western discussions of conventional 
arms control, to say nothing of the problems likely to be en- 
coimtcred in negotiations with the East. 

Western Options for Negotiating Approaches 

Against this backdrop of complex motivations and priori- 
ties, there is a growing range of proposals for nonreduction 
stabilizing measures that might be considered in the negotia- 
tions. As mentioned earlier, these include: 

1. measiues to expand the Stockholm provisions to in- 
crease predictability and transparency of militan' activities in 
Europe; 

2. measures to accompany a reduction accord produced by 
the CAFE talks; and, 
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3. measures to serve as building blocks toward a reduction 
accord in the CAFE talks. 

Expanding the Stockholm measures 

There are many possibilities for building on the Stock- 
holm measures. Such expansion could be negotiated in the 
new CAFE talks as well as in the CDE. The primaiy goal 
would be to make force operations, deployments and exer- 
cises even more apparent to the otlier side to remove sources 
of potential m.isunderstanding concerning the nonaggressive 
nature of military forces and their activities. 

Enhancing predictability. Measures intended to enhance 
the abilit)' of each side to anticipate the planned training and 
deployment acti\aties of the other could be expanded sub- 
stantially. The Stockholm measures could include a wider 
range of activities among those that must be announced, 
requiring more-detailed information in the notice, increasing 
the lead time required for notification of an activity, and 
expanding substantially the exchange of information on 
troop deployments and activities. 

Increasing transparency. A detailed exchange of data on 
militar)' manpower, units and equipment is a fundamental 
requirement for increasing transparency of military deploy- 
ments and activities. The Soviet Union has indicated its will- 
ingness to go further in this area than it has to date, and the 
West will have to determine what sort of data exchange 
would be most useful. Such exchanges may take place in the 
CDE, but they will be absolutely essential in the CAFE talks. 

The Stockholm provisions for observation and inspection 
could also be strengthened. Obsei-vers at exercises could be 
given greater flexibility, mobility and scope. Permanent ob- 
servation facilities could be established at major exit and 
entry points for military forces moving toward the NATO- 
Warsaw Pact dividing line, such as airfields, rail centers and 
major highway intersections. Automatic sensors could be 
placed along key D'ansportadon lines to detect unusual or un- 
expected increases in military traffic. 

A system allowing both sides to make low-level inspection 
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flights along the East-West dividing line could provide an- 
other means of increasing transparency. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union have satellite sui-veillance systems 
that reportedly )'ield high definition, excellent quality photo- 
graphs. But frequent cloud cover over Central Europe limits 
ihe effectiveness of satellite photography for conventional 
arms control. In addition, access to U.S. and Soviet satellite 
photographs remains largely restricted to officials of the tv.'o 
superpowers. Overflight sui-veillance photographs, however, 
could be made available to all participants in such an ar- 
rangement. 

Improving consultation and crisis-avoidance capabilities. 

Another categoiy of measures that could be included in ei- 
ther the CDE or CAFE talks is a better dialogue among 
NATO and Warsaw Pact representatives. Meetings between 
NATO and Warsaw Pact military officials could be regular- 
ized to discuss military doctrine and other issues of concern. 
Officers from NATO and Warsaw Pact nations could be ex- 
changed and assigned to military academies, key military 
installations and other locations. 

A "crisis-avoidance" or "risk-reduction" center could be 
established to bring together NATO and Warsaw Pact (and 
possibly neutral and nonaligned) military officers, experts 
and diplomats. Such a center could promote the exchange, 
on a continuing basis, of information on militar)' activities; 
raise issues about those activities of concern to either side; 
and encourage discussion and resolution of low-level inci- 
dents involving militaiy personnel. Such a center could serve 
as a clearinghouse for information exchanges worked out 
under the auspices of the CDE or the CAFE talks and provide 
inspection teams to participate in the implementation of 
current and future cooperative measures. 

A related idea would be to establish a NATO-Warsaw Pact 
hot line similar to the U.S.-Soviet one. It has also been sug- 
gested that an agreement could make use of observers and 
on-site inspection as crisis-management tools. They could be 
instrumental in helping to confirm that, after increased ten- 



sions have raised alert levels, foi-ces are reluming to normal 
alert status. 

Measures to accompany a reduction accord 

All of these CBMs, especially all arrangements that en- 
hance knowledge about the levels, locations and activities of 
the other side's militaiy forces, could complement an agree- 
ment reducing conventional military forces. In particular, an 
agreed approach to the numerical size of manpower, units 
and equipment would be crucial to any reduction accord. 

Going beyond the predictability and Uansparency contri- 
butions of CBMs in support of a reduction accord, a wide 
variety of constraining measures might be used with it. 

Measures that prohibit or control certain activities could 
accompany reductions. For example, maneuvers or out-of- 
garrison militaiy activities exceeding a certain size or dura- 
tion could be banned. Mobilization exercises that exceed a 
certain size, location and/or duration could be limited. Tlie 
number of divisions permitted to leave their garrisons at any 
one time could also be limited. Troops and equipment enter- 
ing an area could be required to pass through designated 
transit points. A cap could be placed on the quantities of mili- 
taiy equipment brought fonvard in specified time periods, 
with compliance monitored by remote sensors and perma- 
nently stiitioned inspectors. 

Exchision zones could be established in which specific 
types of forces, equipment or militar)' activities are not per- 
mitted. For example, ammunition and fuel depots could be 
banned from designated areas on either side of the East-West 
dividing line. Bridging equipment, which would be required 
for sustaining offensive operations on the ground, could be 
excluded from frontline zones. The concept of an exclusion 
zone has been widely proposed for nuclear and chemical 
weapons, and could l)e applied to tanks, armored personnel 
carriers and a wide range of other equipment. 

Secure storage of equipment could be arranged to ensure 
that attempts to mobilize certain types of forces would be 
detected. Storage facilities could be monitored with on-site 
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ohsei-vers and remote detection equipment. Nations reluc- 
tant to destroy important investments in major weapons sys- 
tems, such as relatively new tanks, might be willing to store 
them until greater confidence in the \'iability of a more coop- 
erative securit)' system has been achieved. 
Building blocks toward a reduction accord 
All of these measures could also be used as part of a strat- 
egy' designed to develop the foundation for a reduction ac- 
cord. Reductions in equipment and manpower are the most 
demanding steps in controlling conventional arms because 
they require nations to give up military capabilities. In theoi7, 
constraints demand somewhat of a lesser sacrifice, and CBMs 
less still. If the West should want to make progress toward a 
more stable militaiy relationship in Europe in the near fu- 
ture, taking advantage of the apparently more flexible Soviet 
approach, then CBMs and constraints might prove more ne- 
gotiable than reductions. The West could propose such a 
building-block approach as a constructive response to Gor- 
bachev's unilateral force cius. 

In a building-block approach, exchange and discussion of 
data could be combined with a variet)' of inspection measures 
to establish a data base for eventual reductions. The implem- 
entation of notification and obsen-ation measures could also 
be designed as potential components of a verification regime 
for a reduction accord. Given the political importance of 
compliance issues, prior development of a system, for ensur- 
ing compliance with an accord might be crucial to implem- 
entation of reductions. 

Gonsuluuion and crisis-avoidance measures, initially imple- 
mented to increase mutual confidence and understanding, 
could become part of the framework for postreduction East- 
West cooperation. Constraints on militaiT movements, ini- 
tially implemented to confirm the defensive purposes of 
militai7 forces, could be designed to support compliance 
with and noncircumvention of a reduction accord. Storage of 
equipment in supen'ised sites could be used as an interim 
step toward removal and/or destruction ol" that equipment. 



If such measures were negotiated and implemented with 
an eye to the manner in which their functions could grow 
and be adjusted, a positive synergism might develop among 
the vai-ious measures leading to the elaboration of a truly co- 
operative system for managing European security. 

Key Questions for U.S. Policy 

Each of the potential approaches outlined has critics as 
well as enthusiasts among Western obsen'ers. Many measures 
are put forward on the assumption that the Soviet Union and 
its allies are ready to cooperate. This assumption may tiu-n 
out to have been unduly optimisdc. Even if an optimistic 
interpretation is warranted, and the Soviet Union has made a 
decision to seek more cooperadve security arrangements with 
the West and sticks with it, a number of factors will sdll com- 
plicate negotiations. 

Neither the So',det Union nor the United States will want 
to put vital interests at risk. Both will defend the integrity of 
their militai7 sU'ategies and will seek to preserve the cohesion 
of their respective alliances. The East European allies may 
not have much room for maneuver, but differing perspec- 
Uves among them and antagonisms within the bloc (for ex- 
ample, between Hungar)' and Romania) may inhibit prog- 
ress. The West European countries each have their own pri- 
orides and requirements for the CAFE negodaUons, and they 
differ on some issues of principle as well as on many details. 

In these circumstances, the United States will have to ex- 
amine all proposed stabilizing measures, including more far- 
reaching reduction proposals, in terms of a broad and com- 
plex set of questions. 

• Haul should measures be designed to achieve the most construc- 
tive effect on Soviet and Warsaw Pact militaiy capabilities? 

Stabilizing measures have litde utility unless they have the 
effect of reducing in some way die threat posed by Soviet and 
Warsaw Pact forces. Perhaps the most dangerous outcome for 
the West would be to reach agreement on cooperative and 
reduction measures that did not have the intended effect but 
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were perceived by Western public opinion as improving the 
military situation. This suggests that U.S. and NATO interests 
would be sen'ed by the most thorough professional militai7 
analysis of proposed measures. It would appear that neither 
the U.S. government nor NATO has devoted sufficient ana- 
lytical resources to the study of nonreduction stabilizing 
measures at this point to determine which measures or com- 
bination of measures would be most beneficial. 

The details governing the application of specific measures 
will in most cases determine their utility. On the fundamental 
issue of data, while an exchange could be a key element of 
further progress in CBMs and would be absolutely essential 
to a reduction accord, the way in which data will be handled 
in negotiations is crucial. A simple exchange of data without 
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discussion would undoubtedly not be a sufficient foundation 
for a reducuon accord. Such an exchange could even under- 
mine rather than build confidence, if major data discrepan- 
cies were left imresolved. 

Any data exchange, to have any constructive purpose, 
should include the location, designation and current hold- 
ings of selected armaments and the manning levels of 
ground force imits down to the brigade, and possibly battal- 
ion, level. Both sides presumably would like to avoid the 
impasse over data that blocked progress in MBFR talks for so 
many years. Such a detailed exchange, accompanied byways 
of verifying the information, could avoid such an impasse. 

® \'Vhal is the likely effect on U.S. and allied defense rajmbililies? 

It is already clear that even though nuclear and naval 
forces are excluded from the CAFE negotiations, the Soviet 
Union will seek to limit such capabilities through other 
means. Western officials i.r've seen enough in past and recent 
Eastern proposals and statements to know that these Western 
capabilities will be the object of Warsaw Pact proposals in the 
com'ng years. 

I'ne NATO allies are wai7 of Soviet proposals that might 
imdermine key elements of Western deterrent capabilities. 
But the allies are beginning to examine how specific meas- 
ures that they might want to apply to Eastern forces would 
affect NATO's strategy and force posture. For example, 
measures that might usefully constrain the Warsaw Pact's 
ability U) mobilize for an attack, if equally applied to the 
West, would likely constrain the ability of NATO's continen- 
tal members to mobilize reser\'es in response to a threat ol" 
war. The United States clearly would like to constrain the 
Soviet Union's ability to reinforce i ;ontline units in Cen- 
tral Europe in preparation for an attack, but at the same time 
would like to be imconstrained in its ability to send reinforce- 
ments to Europe in a cri^*^,\' 

Ultimately, the UnitecTS'tates and its NATO allies migiit 
have to face the question of the extent to which they are will- 
ing to adjust NAi'O's strategy, doctrine and deployments in 
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order to achieve desired changes in the Warsaw Pact force 
posture. 

© Are there political or economic costs associated with desired 
militcay benefits? 

If NATO reconsiders its initial reduction proposal and 
moves toward more-substantial reductions and restructuring 
of forces, deep cuts in the conventional forces of NATO and 
Warsa\v Pact countries could yield substantial long-term sav- 
ings for the I'nited States as well as others. However, most 
stabilizing measures that are likely to be achieved in the near 
future will probably not produce direct savings. In fact, some 
of the proposed schemes for permanent obseiTation posts, 
remote sensors, and so forth could require both initial invest- 
ments in equipment and continuing personnel costs to im- 
plement and monitor agreements, as in the case of the INF 
treaty. 

More important, however, would be any political costs 
associated with pursuing certain measures. It would make 
little sense for the United States to promote steps that allies 
Ibund objectionable. For example, the West Germans would 
strongly oppose measures that might compromise NATO's 
fbnvard defense doctrine or inhibit the arrival of U.S. rein- 
forcements in a crisis. Under ciu'rent circumstances, neither 
the Fr^-^nch nor the British want their nuclear capabilities 
limited in any fashion. The United States therefore would 
presumably want to assess any proposed accord in terms of its 
effect on alliance unity. 

The NATO allies will also ha\e to consider potential dan- 
gers in what othenvise appear to be interesting and useful 
proposals. For example, while there are good arguments to 
be made on behalf of establishing a crisis-avoidance center, 
skeptics point out that such a center could bo misused by the 
Warsaw Pact as a forum for Eastern pro|)aganda attacks on 
Western policy. Presiunably with regard to each proposed 
measure, the United States and its allies will want lo ask 
themselves \vhat ihe Soviet Union and its allies would hope to 
accomplish with agreement on the measiue, and tlien detcr- 
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mine whether the goals of the two sides are compatible, and 
judge whether any perceived risks are wortli taking. 

9 What policy goals other than rnilitaTj security in Europe 
should the United Stales consider when elaborating its conventional 
anns control approach ? 

The CSCE process has traditionally depended on balance 
between progress in the various baskets of issues. The United 
States and the NATO allies, for example, have insisted on 
progress in the area of human rights in parallel with progress 
in the trade, cooperation and security areas desired by the 
Soviet Union. The relationship between military securit)' is- 
sues and other East-West issues will likely remain a considera- 
tion for U.S. policy. In addition to the special CSCE human 
rights concern, the United States presumably will want to 
consider whether proposed measures tend to strengthen or 
weaken Soviet hegemony over Warsaw Pact nations. The 
United States might also want to weigh whether the West 
should offer trade and technolog)' transfer incentives in 
implicit or explicit ti'ades for Warsaw Pact constraints on 
military forces and activities. 

® Wliat sort of European security system will best suit U.S. inter- 
ests in the future? 

In the period of flux discussed here, from the perspective 
of government officials attempting to conduct NATO affairs, 
planning that reaches beyond a year is a headache, and 
trying to look beyond a decade appears fanciful. However, 
the lack of a strategic consensus on a future European secu- 
rity system appears today to be a serious handicap for the 
shaping of Western policy toward East-West conventional 
arms control. 

Should NATO and the Warsaw Pact remain central fea- 
tures of that system? What role, if any, will nuclear weapons 
play in Western strategy? Should the United States remain a 
central actor in determining directions for the European 
security system, or should its role diminish? Do the two Ger- 
manys have a special role to play in the evolving East-West 
relationship in Europe? These are just a few of the important 
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questions that help shape the contemporai7 debate on coop- 
erative East-West military security policies. 

As long as Soviet policy appears to be creating new possi- 
bilities for overcoming East-West differences, the West will be 
challenged to define its interests in the light of such new 
opportunities. The allies have made a start in this direction, 
but the crafting of an effective approach to measures for 
reducing forces and stabilizing militai7 relations in Europe 
will vei7 likely require a clearer vi.sion of the preferred future 
than has been apparent to date. 



Talking It Over 



A Note for Students and Disrussioii (Woups 



This issue of ihc Hi-.adi.ine StRii'S, like ils predecessors, is 
piiblishcd for cvei7 serious reader, specialized or not, who 
takes an interest in the siiljject. Many of our readers will be in 
classrooms, seminars or community discussion groups. Par- 
ticularl)' with them in mind, we present below some discus- 
sion questions — suggested as a starting point only — and ref- 
erences for further reading. 

Discussion Questions 

What are the principal factors behind the military confron- 
tation in Europe? Wliich ones have changed signilicantly 
over the last 40 years? Which ones have remained more or 
less constant? 

Aj-e there any lessons to be learned from the failure of the 
MBFR talks? What contributions did the MBFR negotiations 
make to the future of European secin-ity? What contribution 
ha\'e the (^SCE and CDE negotiations made? 

How significant are Warsaw Pact nimierical ad\antages 
o\'er NATO? Does the West compensate adequately for those 
advantages? How does NATO strategy attempt to counter 
Warsaw Pact advantages? 

How could conventional arms cuts and controls help re- 
duce the chance of nuclear war? Is there a chance that such 
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cuts could have the effect of increasing the chances of nu- 
clear war? 

Gorbachev has challenged and changed some long-stand- 
ing Soviet internal practices and foreign and defense policies. 
He has offered to cooperate in producing dramatic changes 
in niilitaiy relationships in Europe. How should the Western 
countries deal with Gorbachev's offers and initiatives? 

Even if the United States is facing severe pressures on fu- 
ture defense spending, should it avoid making unilateral re- 
ductions in its forces in Europe in the hope that negotiauons 
will produce cuts on both sicies? 

Should the United State*' work toward establishing a more 
cooperative European security system even if this probably 
would require placing more trust in the Soviet Union's 
peaceful intentions? How can the United States and the 
other NATO allies protect their interests while pursuing a 
less dangerous European security relationship with the War- 
saw Pact countries? 
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